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HORACE'S CLAIM TO BE THE FIRST LYRIC POET OF 

ROME 



By H. V. Canter 
University of Illinois 



Readers of Horace's lyrics seldom fail to remember the epi- 
logue to Book III of the Odes, in which the poet declares with pride 
that by his verse he has won immortality — a fame already prophe- 
sied in the allegory of Ode 2. 16. Not less unfailingly associated 
with the poem under discussion are the words of vss. 13, 14: 

princeps Aeolium carmen ad Italos 
deduxisse modos, 

The first with poet fire 
Aeolic song to modulate 
To the Italian lyre. 

Substantially the same statement is repeated by Horace (Epist. 
i. 19, 32) in 

Hunc [sc. Alcaeum] ego, non alio dictum prius ore, Latinus | volgavi fidicen. 

Horace's claim here to priority in having introduced Greek 
lyric measures into Latin poetry does not seem well founded to 
many who have once read Catullus. Others, having in mind 
Horace's large body of lyric verse, modeled chiefly after Alcaeus 
and Sappho, regard him as the pioneer in writing lyric poetry 
conforming to the best models of the Greeks. The reader who 
feels distrust in his own judgment is often unaided by the commen- 
tators. Some editors of Horace, as Wickham, Keller, Kiessling, 
and others, do not discuss the question at all. Others give com- 
ments which do not indicate a clear decision as to the soundness of 
Horace's claim, or the basis on which it must stand or fall. Moore 
says: "Horace ignores Catullus"; and in the introductory note 
to the ode: "He was the first Roman to write a large amount of 
lyric poetry." Shorey's comment, rightly interpreted, is favor- 
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able to Horace: "He ignores the few experiments of Catullus" 
(italics mine). Bennett's note, with greater reservation toward 
Horace, may yet mean much the same: "Horace's statement is 
not strictly accurate. Catullus, some years before Horace, had 
introduced the sapphic and glyconic meters." 

The issue between Horace and Catullus is an old one. It is 
unfortunate, however, that the relative merits of the two poets 
should so often be made the basis for its decision. And there 
can be little doubt that this fact has done much to prevent a care- 
ful and impartial consideration of Horace's claim. Few have 
tried to discover any important sense in which his words are true : 
whether he was not justified in regarding himself as the first melic 
poet of Rome, whether in fact there existed any recognizable 
school or department of lyric at Rome before Horace's day. Many 
have put aside Horace's claim by saying that his sneer at Catullus 
and his school (Sat. i. 10. 19) was prompted by jealousy, and that 
he accordingly neglected and rejected them; that Catullus' work 
shows a higher lyrical genius than that of Horace; that Horace 
is a skilful versifier, but lacking in the originality and spontaneity 
of the younger poet. 

For the question raised by this paper a discussion of the respec- 
tive merits of Catullus and Horace is useless. Not only is it 
unnecessary to award poetic supremacy to one or the other, but 
it is practically impossible to do so on any such basis. There 
are, of course, certain criteria by which may be determined one's 
sense of excellence in poetry, and whether a poet's language and 
technique satisfy the conditions of high poetic art. But relative 
merit in its wider sense resolves itself, after all, into a matter of 
personal taste, an understanding and agreement of terms, and a 
recognition of the fact that each of the poets is as eminent in his 
own sphere as the other in his. Sympathy with the ideals of 
Catullus makes a large number of readers feel that nothing can 
surpass " Catulli incuriosa felicitas." A still larger class of readers, 
setting up a different standard of judgment, prefer "Horatii 
curiosa felicitas." 

The purpose of this paper is to show that there exists no suffi- 
cient reason for making the works of Catullus and Horace a basis 
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for rivalry; that in fact they represent not identical, but com- 
panion forms of lyric, forms whose history reveals differences too 
fundamental to be ignored. This view finds support as well as 
clear-cut statement in the following words of Professor K. F. 
Smith in a recent review of Duff's Literary History of Rome {A J. P., 
XXX, 225): 

The value of studying the departmental in combination with the indi- 
vidual is visible in the recent criticism of nearly every Roman author who 
has been seriously investigated by competent scholars during the last few 
decades. A knowledge of departmental tradition, for example, proves that 
Catullus was not a lyric poet but an epigrammatist. 

To maintain the position here taken it is necessary to look 
at the history of the lyric, which, as practically all other literary 
forms, came to the Romans as an inheritance from the Greeks. 
The body of poetry which passed in Greece from 650 to 450 B.C. 
under the name of lyric was enormous. In the judgment of 
Alexandrian critics nine poets deserved to be rated lyrists of the 
first rank. There is no uniform agreement as to the many sub- 
divisions of the Greek lyric, the limits prescribed for each, and the 
strictness with which actual adherence was given to these limits. 
However, lyric is properly regarded as a generic term, including 
melic — a term reserved by the Greeks for lyric proper — elegiac, 
iambic, and epigrammatic poetry. All of these, used in shorter 
personal forms and expressing individual emotions, developed 
in the period which succeeded the epic, thus giving to the indi- 
vidual a vehicle for the expression of whatever he felt on any sub- 
ject, public or private. At the same time, each, during the best 
period, showed a harmony of subject and form satisfying the 
demands of artistic finish. The Greek innate sense of fitness 
established in these several branches of poetry peculiarities of 
diction and meter which rest on a fine appreciation of feeling and 
expression, form and content. The epigram, however, is in itself 
one of the most general of literary forms, lending itself to the 
expression of a wide range of thought and feeling. Thus, in con- 
tent it may be an elegy or a bit of pastoral; a mild satire or a 
political lampoon; a miniature love poem or a treatment of a 
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mythological theme; an epitaph or votive inscription on subjects 
real or imaginary, or a sententious saying embodying the wisdom 
of ages. Sometimes it becomes a lyric in everything but metri- 
cal form, while again it is mere fact set off in verse. Its wide 
range is evident from the fact that only partial success has 
attended the many efforts that have been made to state its essen- 
tial elements, and that failure has overtaken all attempts to devise 
a definition wide enough to include on the one hand and precise 
enough to exclude on the other. The truth is that the term epi- 
gram has changed its meaning from the time of Simonides of 
Ceos, the originator of the Greek epigram, to the present day, 
with a constant tendency to become more flexible. In the Alexan- 
drian age it was carefully cultivated, largely because of the exhaus- 
tion of loftier forms of poetry, but also because of changed political 
conditions, which led those who would otherwise have been active 
in public affairs to follow literary pursuits. In this brilliant 
period the epigram type had such rapid and extensive growth that 
it comprehends practically every species of epigrammatic compo- 
sition. Its tendency to absorb everything else is evident from the 
fact that all the Alexandrian poets wrote epigrams and some of 
them wrote nothing else. 

Of the several branches of lyric poetry the first attempted by 
the Romans was the epigram. This enjoyed an uninterrupted 
existence at Rome from Ennius down to the latest times, adapting 
itself in its course to practically every use, from pure inscriptions 
to the most miscellaneous purposes. The tradition of the Roman 
epigram goes back not to Simonides, but to Alexandria, whose 
most notable addition to the delicacy and simplicity of the Simo- 
nidean type were the erotic and satiric elements and the painstaking 
effort to produce something striking and novel. It is true that 
the epitaphs of Naevius, Plautus, and Pacuvius (cf. Gellius i. 24), 
and the scanty remains of the epigrams of Ennius follow early 
Greek models. But the epigrams of such writers as Q. Catullus, 
Valerius Aedituus, and Porcius Licinus of the Gracchan period, 
and Laevius of a later date, show differences from the epigram of 
the earlier, or Ennian school, in source, in subject, and in tech- 
nique, and clearly foreshadow Catullus and his co-workers. Now, 
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as is well known, the one great name in the Alexandrian period 
of Roman lyric is Catullus. He lived at a time when the influences 
of Greek culture and the yearning for literary perfection had taken 
hold of Rome, and indeed every part of Italy, as never before. 
His harmony with the tendencies of his age and with the high 
ideals of perfection demanded by the Alexandrian shorter forms 
of grace and finish are commonplaces of Catullus crtiticism. It 
will be sufficient then with this brief sketch of the epigram before 
us to inquire how far the poems of Catullus reveal the epigram 
type with respect to subject, meter, and diction. 

The usual division of Catullus' work into lyric (Poems 1-60), 
idyllic, or elegiac and non-elegiac (61-68), and epigrammatic 
(69-116) is one of convenience rather than of accuracy. The 
great variety of subject and treatment exhibited by them, and a 
neglect of departmental tradition, have brought about a division 
which puts less burden on the term epigram and largely restricts 
it to the later sense in which Martial fixed its character. But 
such a restriction ignores too far the fact that provided its essen- 
tial characteristics of form be preserved, as conciseness, simplicity, 
clearness, unity of subject, the epigram may be an elegy, an idyl, 
or a love trifle, as well as a satiric thrust, a literary quarrel, a politi- 
cal lampoon, or a reproachful jest. The comprehensive character 
of the term epigram is clearly recognized by the Younger Pliny, 
who (Epist. iv. 14. 8), applying the term hendecasyllabi to certain 
literary miscellanies of his, continues: "Proinde, sive epigrammata 
sive idyllia sive eclogas sive, ut multi, poematia seu quod aliud 
vocare malueris, licebit voces, ego tantum hendecasyllabos praesto." 
The same may be said of Martial, who applies epigram as a 
title to several imitations of the sparrow poems of Catullus (1. 7; 
1. 109; 4. 14; 7. 14; n. 6), as well as to an imitation (1. 49) of an 
epode of Horace in praise of country life. The same thing is, of 
course, true of Catullus, in whose poems a wide range of emotion 
will be detected by every reader. However, not less obvious is 
the fact that they are compact, striking, more or less satiric, and 
written from the easy and unconventional point of view of the epi- 
gram, various types of which they clearly reflect. Looking at the 
first group, those usually meant when Catullus is spoken of as a 
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lyrist, it is noteworthy that five-sixths of them, both as to con- 
tent and form, could with every propriety appear in Martial. 
The latter regarded Catullus as his master and model, imitating 
him in meters, in words, phrases, and expressions. Forty-two 
poems of this group are written in the Phalaecian hendecasyllable, 
a favorite meter in epigram and one perfected by Catullus not less 
completely than was the elegiac distich by Ovid. In Martial, 
whose use of the meter is slightly less flexible, the hendecasyllable 
appears in about 15 per cent of his epigrams, and is employed by 
him next in frequency to the elegiac distich. Of the same first 
group eight poems are in the choliambus or scazon, a meter well 
suited to the epigram and used chiefly to represent surprise, joy, 
disappointment, satiric or ludicrous effect. Here, too, Martial, 
though somewhat less rigid in his usage, follows his examplar 
Catullus and employs the meter freely. Only a few poems of this 
group are written in purely lyric meters, e.g., the sapphic of Poems 
n and 51, the greater asclepiadean of Poem 30, the glyconic and 
pherecratic combination of Poem 34. The second group are 
Catullus' longer and more ambitious pieces. Except for the epitha- 
lamium of Poem 61, written in glyconics and pherecratics, these 
poems, from the point of view of meter, need not be considered 
here. However, it must be observed that poems written as 
eVtSe/fet?, or "show-pieces," constitute one of the most miscel- 
laneous of the several classes of epigrams found in the Greek 
anthology. The subjects there treated are many, including stories 
told in verse, poems of description, remarkable objects in nature 
or art. Like subjects are inherent in the second class of Catullus' 
poems, notwithstanding the fact that the latter possess also a 
unity of subject in that each is directly or indirectly concerned 
with marriage. Thus not only Alexandrian influence on Catullus, 
conceded to be greater in his longer poems than elsewhere, but a 
general literary precedent, gives ample reason for regarding these 
poems as properly belonging to the department of epigram. The 
third group, consisting entirely of epigrams, are all written in the 
elegiac distich. This is the characteristic meter of the epigram — 
practically the only one used in the Greek anthology — and the one 
appropriate to inscriptions from all but the very earliest period, 
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when the hexameter was used. Martial, true to the tradition of 
his department, makes use of the distich in about 80 per cent of 
all his epigrams. 

Throughout its entire history the epigram was metrical. And 
it is a fair inference from the facts just noticed that metrical form 
is one of the fundamental differences between lyric proper and the 
epigram. After the Alexandrian period this department had 
the choice of many forms, but it is a noteworthy fact that it never 
adopts the purely lyric meters used by Horace. The only Horatian 
meter which Martial employs is the iambic strophe of the epodes. 
As for Catullus, the four poems written by him in the lyric meters, 
referred to above, are a minority far too small to justify his inclu- 
sion among the lyric poets. Historically, of course, his work 
represents a branch of lyric. But when we speak of him as a lyri- 
cal poet we are neglecting form, the criterion of antiquity; we are 
forgetting that ancient classifications of poetry rested primarily 
on the meter employed or the musical accompaniment, and only 
secondarily on content, a process not infrequently reversed at the 
present day. 

Again, the difference in diction between epigram and lyric is 
departmental. The former does not require or allow an elevated 
poetic vocabulary. Its language, which is but little removed from 
that of ordinary speech, has been compared to the transparency 
of the gem. The simplicity and stately reserve in the language of 
the Greek epigram are in marked contrast with the great wealth 
of compound epithets, daring similes, cumulative metaphors, and 
overflowing imagination of the lyric. The lucidity and natural- 
ness of Catullus' language, particularly in the poems of Groups 1 
and 3, are wholly in keeping with the tradition of the epigram. 
His use of familiar words and indefinite phrases, his fondness for 
diminutives are all in harmony with a literary form which deals 
so largely with the emotions and habits of everyday life. On the 
other hand, the Odes of Horace, it must be confessed, fail to show 
those characteristics of diction which differentiate the lyric from 
the epigram. His vocabulary is notably meager and his imagery 
lacking in the high imaginative qualities of the Greek lyric writers. 
But these facts admit of ready explanation without in any wise 
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contradicting the history of the department which Horace's work 
represents. His vocabulary is limited because of the comparative 
poverty of the Latin tongue, and the difficulty of adapting its words 
to his chosen meters. Further, Horace's own limitations were 
fully known to himself; hence he wisely chose, for the most part, 
commonplace themes, which did not require, and would not have 
allowed, deep feeling or elevated treatment. 

It is apparent then that there exists slight ground for consider- 
ing Catullus a lyrist. This is doubtless the reason why we find 
no mention of Catullus as a lyric writer by Quintilian, who says 
(x. 1. 96) of Horace: "lyricorum Horatius fere solus legi dignus." 
The failure of Quintilian here to include Catullus is to be explained 
thus rather than by charging him with purposely withholding 
admiration for Catullus. It is reasonable to believe that Catullus 
was excluded by reason of the non-lyric meters employed by him 
as well as by the fact that the spirit of much of his work, e.g., the 
invectives against Clodia, Memmius, Piso, Mamurra, and Caesar, 
approaches the purely iambic. It is a fact, too, that Catullus uses 
the term hendecasyllabi (12. 10; 42. 1) in the sense of iambi, the 
traditional weapon of satire since the days of Archilochus. Like- 
wise, while iambus is used by him of carmina maledica in general 
(36- S! 54- 6), without regard to meter, it is to be noted that in 
one case (40. 2) the iambics with which he threatens a certain rival, 
Ravidus, can scarcely be other than the hendecasyllabi in which 
that poem is written. A proper parallel for the carmen maledicum 
of Catullus was, of course, recognized by Quintilian not in Horace's 
Odes, but in the Epodes, on which Horace's fame as a writer of 
lyrics rested as little in the ancient world as it does today. More- 
over, Quintilian and Horace alike could scarcely have failed to 
recognize that the poets of the last generation of the Republic — 
the so-called Alexandrian school — were, both in ideals and in work- 
manship, epigrammatists, not lyrists. Everything would confirm 
them in such a recognition: the searching of that school after 
Alexandrian models, its trials at practically all the modes of com- 
position provided by Alexandria, as well as its frankly confessed 
imitations. The alleged antagonistic attitude of Horace toward 
Catullus is not borne out by what we know of the man. Horace 
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gave generous recognition to the work of Lucilius, his predecessor 
in the department of satire. He paid Catullus the compliment of 
numerous imitations, as did other Augustan poets, Vergil, Pro- 
pertius, Tibullus, and Ovid. The very fact that Horace nowhere 
shows a tendency to overestimate his own work constitutes a strong 
presumption that it was with a conscience void of offense toward 
Catullus, and with a feeling of hearty approval by the readers 
of his day, that he claimed to have been the first to make live in 
the language of Italy the music of the old lyrical meters of Greece. 
Horace's lack of compliment in his allusion to the Catullus school 
of writers is to be explained by want of sympathy with their literary 
and social ideals rather than by personal jealousy or on political 
grounds. It was doubtless Horace's admiration for Catullus' 
genius, for his strong and vivid personality, that caused him to 
imitate Catullus. But naturally enough in one of the genus irri- 
tabile he disliked those who quoted Catullus and Calvus to the 
exclusion of every other poet. He regarded their school as effemi- 
nate, their subject-matter as lacking in solidity and seriousness, 
and their message to the world as having no vital relation to the 
weightier concerns of life. He saw among their number no teacher 
of civic duties and virtues, no national and religious poet of Rome. 
To Horace their work was far from being truly representative of 
Rome and her abiding achievements, a theme which kindled the 
enthusiasm and sustained the imagination of the writers of the 
Augustan age. Horace's attitude toward Catullus and his school, 
while prompted by a different motive, is no whit more unreason- 
able than that toward Ennius and others, from whose work he 
withheld full admiration because he considered it wanting in 
artistic finish. 

Reference has already been made to the fact — a significant 
one — that Catullus' lyric poems are chiefly in hendecasyllables, 
a meter not used by Horace at all. So the pure iambic 
and scazon are neglected by Horace, who felt that they did not 
afford a suitable form of expression for his poems, at once more 
serious and more reflective. Catullus used the greater ascle- 
piadean in but one poem, the sapphic strophe in only two, and the 
alcaic he did not attempt. If we add to these meters the three 
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asclepiad strophes which Catullus did not employ at all, we have 
the rhythms that Horace uses in about 95 per cent of his odes. 
To state the matter in another way, about 95 per cent of the 
rhythms employed by Catullus have close association with the 
epigram; 95 per cent of the rhythms of Horace belong to lyric 
proper. If these facts mean anything at all, they must indicate 
an important difference which Horace saw between the work of 
his predecessor poet and his own. They must mean that in an- 
tiquity the difference between their work was recognizably wider 
than jealousy, wider than a line arbitrarily drawn. 

The words of Horace quoted at the beginning of this paper 
should now be considered with reference to the metrical treatment 
of the two poets in the few pieces which bring them together on 
lyric grounds. Horace says in substance that he was the first 
to fashion the music of Lesbos, the home of his chief models, 
Alcaeus and Sappho, to Roman rhythm. That is, he made it 
conform to the musical quality of the Latin tongue; to its 
structure with respect to the various details of language and 
rhythm, in much of which the Latin language differed from the 
Greek. Critics are unanimous in the view that mastery over meters 
and success in eliciting musical effects from the Latin tongue 
constitute a conspicuous feature in which Horace's lyrical art 
excels. It is this musical power which his contemporary Ovid 
recognizes when he applies to him the term numerosus. Admitting 
that Catullus also — especially in the shorter poems — was a master 
of meters, we may inquire whether he was equally successful with 
Horace in the sundry details in which language and rhythm were 
used by them for the purposes of Roman poetry. Horace's work 
exemplifies strict metrical usages prescribed, not by himself alone, 
but by the Roman scholars of his day, who studied seriously the 
means best fitted to grace the poetry of their country with diction 
and meter most appropriate to the genius of their tongue. We 
may admit that literary conventions are more or less exhausting, 
and that Latin undoubtedly lost something by being made to 
conform to the rules established by these scholars. Nevertheless, 
we can scarcely escape the conviction that they knew better than 
we how to solve the problem of doing for their own tongue what 
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the Greeks had done for theirs. Following their teaching Horace, 
while adopting the measures of Alcaeus and Sappho, remodeled 
them. He absorbed the spirit of their art, but made it his own. 
He is an inventor in language and meter, just as truly as Vergil 
in the hexameter and Ovid in the elegiac distich, in that he, as 
they, copied no Greek model. His work shows clearly that with 
respect to his models he knew what to omit, what to change; also 
what minute attention Latin demands in the matter of transitions 
and connections. This is well stated by Sellar: 

In the structure of each line and stanza, and in the tendency to complete 
the sense within the stanza, we recognize the distinction between the weighty 
and regular movement of the Latin language and the rapidity and free range 
of the Greek. By the recognition of this distinction Horace adapts the 
Aeolian melody to the Latin tongue. 

Catullus makes no such adaptation, and his failure to do so 
is in itself a strong argument in justification of Horace's claim. 
He takes his Greek models, and, as he finds them, avails himself 
of all the freedom they allow; he copies the details of Greek rhythm; 
he aims at Greek effects in his use of assonance and alliteration; 
he attempts, as it were, a rivalry with the Greeks, forgetting that 
he and they stand on different grounds. A consequence of his 
neglect of Latin structure is the harshness which later critics 
pointed out in some of his verses. A too exclusive imitation of 
Greek models is likewise responsible for his large percentage of 
exceptional usage in the elegy as compared with Ovid, Rome's 
greatest master in metrical technique. A glance at the greater 
asclepiadean, also called choriambic, will serve for further illustra- 
tion. This verse, made up of three series, is said to have been used 
for the entire third book of Sappho. Horace regularly (one excep- 
tion, i. 18, 1 6) separates the three series by diaeresis, in harmony 
thus with the naturally grave movement of the language, and 
with themes which require serious expression. The same measure 
is used by Catullus in Poem 30, a remonstrance to Alfenus alleging 
that he had forsaken the poet in time of need. Here Catullus, 
following Greek precedents, neglects diaeresis in five out of the 
twelve verses of the poem. And to that extent he fails to harmo- 
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nize measure and plaintive theme. Moreover, in vs. 11 he could, 
by diaeresis, have avoided the collocation meminerunt, meminit. 
This rhythm is so harsh that attempts have been made to change 
the reading to meminere at meminit, and so observe the diaeresis. 
It is impossible to compare the glyconic and pherecratic measures 
of the two poets, since Horace uses these only in combination with 
other meters. Passing on to the sapphic strophe, it is to be 
observed that in Horace's hands, in strict harmony with his effort 
to Romanize an alien meter, it becomes more rigid than in the 
Greek model, save in one feature of the treatment in the fourth 
book and in the Carmen saeculare. Here there is a noticeably 
greater admixture of the weak or feminine caesura, which is admit- 
ted but seven times in the first two books. In the two poems of 
Catullus in the sapphic measure there are three respects in which 
he follows Sappho's usage more nearly than does Horace. First, 
in admitting a monosyllable at the end of the verse. There are 
three examples in Poem 51. The sameness between the two suc- 
cessive endings simul te, super mi is far from pleasing. It should be 
observed that there is a tendency throughout Latin verse (unless 
there is an aim to gain special effect) to avoid the monosyllabic 
cadence. Recently it has been shown (A.J.P., XXXI, 154) that 
the same statement holds good for prose as well. But the mono- 
syllable was more endurable if preceded by another monosyllable, 
a rule followed by Horace with but one exception (iv. 6. 17). 
Second, in allowing a trochee in the second foot, and at the end of 
the third verse. Horace regularly employs the irrational spondee 
in the second foot; so, with but one or two exceptions, at the 
close of the third verse the spondee precedes the dactyl of the 
fourth. Catullus' scheme represents the flowing aeolic by means 
of the quick movement of the trochee followed by the stately 
sweep of the dactyl. Horace's rhythm, while fittingly adapted 
to either gay or serious animation, is better suited to the terse, 
incisive character of the Latin tongue. Third, the same general 
differences in the two languages explain why Horace is compara- 
tively strict in placing the caesura after the fifth syllable, or long 
of the dactyl, while Catullus allows it to fall indifferently after the 
fifth or sixth syllable. 
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It will be said that these measures were mere experiments 
with Catullus. Precisely so. Then all the more compelling are 
the conclusions already reached: first, that he is properly an epi- 
grammatist, since his favorite and perfected meters belong to that 
department; second, that his inexperience and lack of skill in 
those meters which Horace Romanized and perfected show the 
justice of the latter's assertion that he was the first to wed the 
Lesbian rhythm to the Latin tongue. 



